SPECIALISM   AND   PREVENTIVE   MEDICINE
first researches concerned speech defects associated with lesions of
the brain. He confirmed the discoveries of Broca (p. 333), by
showing how, in right-handed persons, the seat of the trouble
was in the left cerebral hemisphere.
Another problem which he solved was that of the localized
epileptic movements, now known as Jacksonian epilepsy, Jackson
correlated such movements with lesions of the motor area of the
cerebral cortex. A third matter to which he devoted much
attention was the classification of pathological muscular move-
ments as high, middle, and low, according to the level of the
causative lesion in the central nervous system. Hughlings Jackson
was no mere theorist; he illustrated his deductions by records
of numerous cases, most carefully observed.
Scarcely less renowned was Jackson's contemporary. Sir
WILLIAM RICHARD GOWERS (1845-1915), who described the tract
in the spinal cord, and the syndrome known by his name. Gowers
was one of the first to recognize the importance of the ophthalmo-
scope in neurology. His textbook on medical ophthalmology is
illustrated by himself. More recently British neurology has been
well upheld by Sir HENRY HEAD (1861-1940), who made notable
studies of aphasia, and who submitted to division of his own
radial nerve in order that he might observe the resulting
phenomena.
The pioneer neurologist of the United States was SILAS WEIR
MITCHELL of Philadelphia (1829-1914), who introduced the
"Weir Mitchell treatment" of certain types of nervous disease by
rest in bed and strict isolation.1 He made valuable contributions
to neurology, and wrote a semi-popular treatise, Fat and Blood
(1877) which had a large circle of readers and was translated into
several languages. Earlier in his career, during the Civil War,
he had written an account of injuries to nerves. Weir Mitchell
also attained distinction as a poet and as a novelist. Among his
best novels are Hugh Wynne and Westwys.
The clinical study of neurology was greatly assisted by the
researches of laboratory workers, who investigated the finer
microscopic details of the nervous system, and who devised im-
proved methods of staining nerve cells and fibres. The leaders
of the movement were CAMILLO GOLGI (1844-1926), whose name
has been mentioned in connection with malaria, and the Spanish
i W. W. Keen and others, S. Web Mitchell, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., 1829-1914, Memorial
Addresses, Philadelphia, 1914
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